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.very fond of mixing them up), Van Huysum liked to paint 
his pictures on light grounds ; and these are the favourites 
•with amateurs. "There is no colour," says Lairesse, "which 
does not look well upon white, though really the most sombre 
then look best." By keeping his background slightly gray, 
.Van Huysum could easily display clear flowers there with 
vigorous tone; and he had, moreover, this advantage, that 
this neutral ground, being less luminous, gave a reflectionlo 
the dark models which were projected upon it. 

Van Huysum had three brothers, who were distinguished in 
painting : Justus, who died at twenty-two, and who painted 
large and small battle-pieces with astonishing facility, and 
without models, with great genius and taste. Jacob, who 
died in London, used to copy the works of his brother so as 
to deceive even a practised eye. He also designea pictures 
himself, after nature, which are much esteemed. The third, 
named John, lived still in 1773, in the year that Deschamps 
published the fourth volume of the "Lives of Painters." Van 
Huysum died on the 8th of February, 1749, leaving three 
children ; and though he received, during his lifetime, con- 
siderable sums of money for his pictures, he died poor. 

" The high price of Van Huysum's pictures," says a French 
critic, " is accounted for in several ways. In the first place, 
their finish is exquisite, and it is a circumstance worth 
remarking, that amateurs pay according to the labour which a 
■ picture seems to have cost ; fhen to their beauty, for it is 
certain that, in the special instance of flowers, Van Huysum 
never had a rival j in fine, to their rarity, for in all Europe we 
can scarcely find a hundred pictures altogether." The painter 
himself sold them at a high rate, and his principal purchasers, 
therefore, were such men as the Count de Merville, the Duke 
of Orleans, the Elector of Saxony, the Prince of Hesse Cassel, 
the King of Poland, the King of Prussia, the Elector Palatine, 
and the Stadtholder. 

The Museum of the Louvre possesses some of the finest 
Van Huysums known to the world. They consist of land- 
scapes, flowers, fruits, etc. ; some rated as high as £480. 
Smith says : — " He attained to as high a degree of perfec- 
tion in painting fruit and flowers as is likely that science 
will attain. His best works defy imitation; but there are 
skilful copies in existence, which closely resemble his works. 
His imitators were his brother Jacob Van Huysum, who 
devoted his time to study and copying his brother's pictures, 
in which he became very skilful. He died in London, 1746. 
He lived for some time with Lord Orford, and painted a num- 
ber of pictures for him. Another was Herman Van der Myn, 
born at Amsterdam, 1684. He studied under Ernest Steven, 
and being attracted by the'beauty of Van Huysum, began to 
copy him, succeeded well — and none have arrived at considera- 
ble eminence in this branch of art, but became anxious to dis- 
tinguish himself in others — painted distance and portrait sub- 
jects, but was not prudent, and died in London, in poverty, 
'1741." 

John Van Os, father and son, studied Van Huysum ; the 
younger produced some brilliant pictures ; two of them are in 
the Royal Museum at' the Hague. His other imitators were 
"Wybrand Hendricks, Herman Van Brussel, and John Lin- 
thorst. 

The Marquis of Westminster has a fine picture, worth £260. 
It is a rich assemblage of fruit, consisting of purple and white 
grapes, a cut melon, peaches, plums, apricots, an open pome- 
granate, a bunch of filberts, a cracked walnut, currants, and 
raspberries, some of which are disposed in a basket, and the 
whole skilfully grouped on a marble table, mingled with 
a few flowers, consisting of the cock's-comb, the hollyhock, 
and the convolvulus. This picture gives evidence of a 
master- hand in every detail ; the effect of the whole is most 
exquisite. 

In the Amsterdam Museum is a picture representing an 
elegant group of flowers, composed of roses, hyacinths, auri- 
culas, anemones, disposed in a vase adorned with boys 
playing with a goat, placed on a marble slab, on which are 
a bird's nest with four eggs, and a pseony, some blue-bells, and 
5 a rose. Dated 1726, painted on a light groundi 



There is another representing a fine collection of fruit, 
consisting of grapes, peaches, plums, apples, etc., and a vine 
branch and a sprig with raspberries on it, -interspersed with a 
few flowers and insects. 

In the Louvre is a very fine work — "A quantity of Fruit," 
piled indiscriminately on a marble table, consisting of grapes, 
peaches, and jjlums, amongst which are mingled an African 
marigold, hyacinths, and a cock's-comb.- A basket of apricots 
is also on the table. It is on a light ground. 

Another represents " A quantity of fine Fruit," consisting 
of melons, peaches, grapes, and plums, interspersed with 
flowers — white poppies, cock's -combs, and convolvuluses, 
grouped on a marble slab. In the background is a terra-cotta 
vase, adorned with Cupids. 

In the Royal Gallery of Dresden is " A group of Flowers," 
consisting of red and white roses, irises, tulips, etc., tastefully 
arranged in a vase, standing on a marble slab, on which lies a 
chaffinch's nest with three eggs. 

In the Royal Hermitage of St. Petersburg is the representa- 
tion of " A beautiful Vase, embossed with Cupids," standing 
on a marble table, containing a rich assemblage of flowers, 
consisting of white, red, and yellow roses, auriculas, anemo- 
nes, poppies, African marigolds, etc., upon the table. At the 
foot of the vase are a chaffinch's nest containing four eggs, a 
sprig of nastertiums r and a full-blown rose. The background 
represents a park scene. Signed and dated 1722. 

The companion to this is "A choice selection of Fruit," dis- 
posed in the most skilful manner on a marble table, amongst 
which may be enumerated clusters of grapes of different kinds, 
peaches, pomegranates, apricots, and plums ; with these are 
tastefully mingled the white poppy, the scarlet lychnis, and 
the marigold. A bunch of red currants, a cracked walnut, 
and another in its shell, lie on the front of the table ; and at 
the extremity of the group stands a handsome vase, adorned 
with nymphs, in which are a hollyhock, a rose, and other 
flowers. 



THE PICTURES IN THE LOUVRE AT PARIS. 

No artist or connoisseur should omit seeing the pictures in the 
Louvre — the most exquisite and complete collection of ancient 
and modern art ever brought together. How the collection 
has been made, and by what means the splendid altar-pieces, 
and other historical chefs-d'oeuvre of the great masters, have 
found their way from the cathedrals of Spain and the palaces 
of Italy, to the halls of one of the most ancient tastles in 
France, the admiring visitor will scarcely pause to inquire, as 
he passes, catalogue in hand, through the various salons, and 
gazes, in mute wonder, on the famous Murillos, Vandycks, 
Raffaelles, Titians, Claudes, Rubens, Cuyps, Teniers, &c, with 
which these walls are decorated. Nor will it be necessary, in 
this place, to say more than that the principal pictures, illus- 
trative of the various schools of classic art, were obtained for • 
the Louvre by Napoleon, and that Louis Philippe, the greatest 
art-patron of modern times, spared no trouble or expense in 
adding to the collection such works as were necessary to its 
completion in a chronological point of view. 

Thus there are now in the Louvre upwards of fourteen 
hundred pictures illustrative of the four great schools or styles 
of art— the Italian j the Dutch, with the Flemish, and German ; 
the Spanish ; and the French. Of this number, four hundred 
and eighty belong to the Italian, five hundred and forty to 
the Dutch and German, and three hundred and eighty to the 
French school. Besides these, there are eight modern copies 
of ancient pictures, and a very large collection of the works of 
recent French painters. The illustrations of the Spanish 
school consist of sixteen pictures by Franciso Collantes, L. de 
Morales, Ribiera, Velasquez, and Murillo. 

The pictures of the old masters are nearly all contained in 
two large apartments, called the Salon Carre and the Long 
Gallery ; those of the modern artists are distributed in the 
various saloons and galleries devoted to the exhibition ' of 
Egyptian and Re/"" n antiques, Nineveh remains, bronzes; 
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sculptures, &c. &c. The majority of these noble rooms are 
highly decorated with carving and gold work, the ceilings 
painted in fresco, with allegorical subjects, and the walls 
covered with silk hangings of the richest colours and designs, 
or tapestry from the famous manufactory at Gobelins. 

But the most attractive objects in the Louvre are the 
pictures by the old masters ; and towards them the dis- 
criminating visitor will make his way, despite the splendour 
of the Apollo Gallery, through which he will have to pass, 
and heedless of the peculiarly French glitter and display — 
walls of crimson covered with flying bees of gold j great 
windows which give no light; highly carved doors which 
never open and lead to nowhere ; fleurs-de-lis encircling 
imperial " L's ;" vaulted ceilings, so new and brilliant, and 
dazzling with painted allegory, as to pain the eye ; medallions, 
flowers, arabesques, emblems, escutcheons, &c, &c, which 
everywhere surround him. So passing up the grand staircase, 
built after the designs of Fontaine, and through the Apollo. 
Gallery aforesaid, he enters the Salon Carre', newly decorated 
by M. Dubau, the architect of the Louvre, in a style at once 
massive, elegant, and appropriate. Colossal caryatides and 
genii representing the arts support a vaulted ceiling in white 
and gold, round the frieze of which are inscribed the names of 
the most celebrated masters in art. In this splendid apart- 
ment are collected some of the largest and most notable of the 
works of Raflaelle, Vandyck, Rubens, Claude, and Murillo. 
Being a perfectly square apartment — as its name, indeed, im- 
plies—the correspondence in size of canvas rather than any 
in the style or era of the pictures has been observed, so that 
there exists in this saloon a harmonious distribution of parts — 
the canvases being fixed close to the walls and not leaning 
forward — which is seldom seen in a room devoted to paintings. 
It is, indeed, the most superb saloon, perhaps, ever devoted to 
the exhibition of works of art — a casket entirely worthy the 
jewels it contains. 

A wide doorway opens from the Salon Carre to the Long 
Gallery. This splendid apartment is 1,322 feet in length, by 
an uniform width of 42 feet — more than a quarter of a mile in 
length, and furnishing wall-space for upwards of three miles 
of paintings ! The Long Gallery forms, in fact, the south 
wing of the entire edifice. It consists of two stories, the lower 
of which contains the apartments of the directors of the 
museum, the grand library, formed principally by Louis 
Philippe, and guard-houses for troops on duty at the palace, 
&c. — the upper gallery being occupied, as we see, by the 
national collection of pictures. This part of the palace was 
commenced by Ducereau, in the reign of Charles IX., was 
continued as far as the central archway by Henry IV, of 
France and Navarre, and completed by Louis XIV. It was 
the intention of the latter monarch to have carried out the 
plan conceived by Henry IV., of connecting the Louvre and 
the Tuileries by a great northern and southern wing ; but the 
funds voted by the government for that purpose were devoted 
by Louis to the erection of the palace of Versailles. For 
many years nothing further was done in the way of building 
in the great square of the Louvre ; till, during the consulship 
and empire of Napoleon, the northern wing was about half 
erected. A slumber of many more years came over the design, 
and now again it is being carried forward with great activity 
by the present emperor. The style of the external front of the 
Louvre is not by any means uniform, each architect and 
restorer of the building appearing to have ignored the works of 
his predecessor in everything but the height of the external 
walls. But though the grand front of the Louvre, that towards 
the Place du Carrousel, is irregular in style — one part partaking 
of the Grecian and another of the Roman, while a third 
inclines to the florid Renaissance — the great length of the 
building, and the recurrence of alternate circular and trian- 
gular pediments filled with bas-reliefs, give to the whole a 
highly imposing and pleasing appearance — in fact, a more 
picturesque outlook than the regular architecture of the 
eastern or river front, though the latter had the advantage of 
being erected by one architect and in one style, the Corinthian. 

But to return to the pictures in the Long Gallery. In this 



immense arcade, no attempt at architectural display has been 
made. In truth, the very length, height, and width of the 
gallery ' render ornament unnecessary. The walls, to the 
height of about three feet, are encased in the red marble of 
Normandy, the pictures hanging above, with the smallest 
nearest to the spectator. A good uniform light has been 
obtained by means of skylights pierced through the roof. 
The gallery was formerly lit by side windows, but these being 
found insufficient, are now hidden by handsome crimson 
curtains, which, with the ottoman seats down the centre of the 
room, give it a rich and luxurious aspect ; various groups and 
busts in marble and plaster are placed in appropriate situa- 
tions, and serve to break the uniformity of the view. Nor will 
the lover of pictures fail to notice the charming air of freshness 
on the surfaces of the paintings, and the clean, bright look of the 
gilded frames— a perfect contrast to the dingy appearance of 
the old paintings in the English National Gallery, and a 
further argument, if any were needed, in favour of their 
removal to a purer atmosphere. 

The number and variety of the pictures in the Long Gallery 
have enabled M. Frederic Villot, the intelligent conservator of 
I aintings iu the Louvre, to adopt a chronological arrangement 
in their hanging. Thus, on either side of the gallery, are hung 
pictures from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century — a 
period which embraces the birth, triumph, and partial decline 
of art in Europe. Of course, it will hardly be expected that 
we should give anything like a catalogue of the pictures 
exhibited ; and, indeed, if our space permitted, such a course 
would be but a mere dry enumeration of names and dates 
— a great body of facts without a living soul of knowledge. 

The number of pictures here bearing date previous to 
Raflaelle is remarkable. Thus, in the Italian, Roman, Vene- 
tian, and Florentine schools, of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, we have examples, either by, or in the 
style of, Cimabue and Giotti, Taddeo Gaddi and Leonardi da 
Vinci, Mantegna and Roselli, Luini and Giorgione, Salario 
and Lorenzo Costa, Mariotto and Ludovico Mazzolini, with 
several other painters of less note. In the Dutch and German 
schools, also, there are several specimens of Van Eyck (about 
1390—1441),* Quentin Matsys (14G0— 1531), Hans Holbein 
(1498—1554), Hans Hemling (1480). &c. The French school 
was not founded at so early a period ; and the style of art known 
as the English school of painting is without record. 

If a painter — not belonging to the pre-Raffaellite school — 
looks attentively at the works of these early artists, he will 
discover, despite their crudities, much to admire, much to 
imitate, and much to avoid. Though the faces are often 
positively ugly, and though gracelessness of position and want 
of perspective are evident, in spite of elaborate gilding and 
high colouring, — there is discoverable, in all these uncouth- 
looking saints, these staid virgins and unchildlike children, 
these unpoetical angels, and these imitations of such minute 
objects as could not be seen in nature — if the spectator stands 
at a sufficient distance to command the entire subject — a pains- 
taking love of art, and a sincere desire to do the very best that 
could be done with the means at hand, which modern painter s 
would do well to take to heart — not, however, so closely, as 
to outrage modern taste and modern knowledge. 

But, passing onwards, the intelligent visitor will pause 
admiringly before some of the more important of the great 
works here exhibited. How shall we pass slightly by that 
famous conception of Murillo's (1613 — 1685), which was pur- 
chased for the nation, at the sale of Marshal Sdult's collection, 
in 1852, at a cost of £22,000— the largest price, perhaps, ever 
paid for a single picture ? or how express our enthusiasm at 
those efforts of the great Raflaelle (1483—1520) which grace the 
walls of the Long Gallery ? There are no fewer than twelve 
undoubted specimens from the hand of that great master here, 
besides eight paintings in his style, which may or may not 
have had the benefit of his artistic touch. Raflaelle d'TJrbino 

* Dates given in this manner imply that the person spoken of 
was born in the first and died in the last-named year ; when only 
one year is given, it means the time about which he flourished. 
This plan is adopted by most writers on art. 
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appears to have been before his age and art, for lie certainly 
introduced a style of painting which has never been excelled. 
One of his pictures, known as " La Belle Jardiniere," the 
Virgin contemplating the infant Jesus, with the child John in 
the background, would have stamped him as a great artist had 
he painted no other. There is here, among others, a good copy 
of "The School of Athens," that famous and world-known 
composition. It is said to be the best copy of the original in 
the Vatican now known in Europe. 

Salvator Rosa (1615 — 1673) is represented by four capital 
subjects, all undoubted originals, besides a couple of marine 
paintings in his style by unknown artists. Guido Reni (1575 
—1642) has the large number of twenty paintings here, whoss 
histories are well authenticated, besides a "Sleeping Jesus'" 
attributed to his pencil, and two paintings after his style, one 
of which, " David vanquishing Goliah," may be compared 
to the original in this gallery. The three Carraccis, who 
flourished between the years 1553 and 1619, are here illustrated 
by thirty-two paintings, all fine; Correggio (1494— 1534), by 
two exquisite paintings, " The Marriage of St. Catherine and 
Alexander " and " The Dream of Antiope ;" Angiolo Bronzino 
(1602 — 1572) by two subjects, "Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalen " and the painter's own portrait, the former a fine 
study ; Luca Giordano (1632—1705) by three, of which "The 
Presentation of the Child Jesus in the Temple " is confessedly 
the finest; Giorgione, sometimes called by his surname Bar- 
barelli (1477 — 1511), by two authentic subjects and one doubtful 
painting, " St. John presented to the Saviour," from the 
collection of Louis XIV. ; Castiglione, the prince of the 
Genoese school (1616 — 1670), by a fine painting representing 
" Melchisedec, King of Salem, offering the Bread and Wine to 
Abraham," and seven others ; Christofano Allori, also sur- 
named Bronzino (1577 — 1621), by a single exquisite piece, 
entitled " Isabella of Arragon at the feet of Charles the 
Eighth ;" Michael Angelo, the chief of the Lombard school, 
by four large paintings, of which one, "The Death of the 
Virgin," is alone worth the journey to Paris to 6ee; Andrea 
del Sarto, sometimes called Vannucchi (1488 — 1530), by three 
original, and one more than doubtful, pieces ; Giotto, painter, 
sculptor, and architect (1276 — 1336), by one authentic painting 
and several after his peculiar style, one of which latter, " A 
Virgin and Child," is really beautiful in its simplicity ; Lan- 
franco (1582—1647) by five beautiful pictures, one of which, 
"The Coronation of the Virgin," has been engraved by Baudet ; 
Panini (1695 — 176S) by eleven fine architectural subjects; 
Bartoiomeo Schidone (1580—1615) by a half-length figure of 
" St. John the Baptist," and three religious subjects ; Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo (1485 — 1547) by a single picture called 
"The Visitation of the Virgin;" Tintoretto (1512—1594), the 
pride of the Venetian school, by five subjects, including 
" Susanna at the Bath " and his own portrait ; Paul Veronese 
(1528 — 1588) by no fewer than twelve specimens of his art, 
besides a doubtful picture or two, the best of them being 
" The Pilgrimage to Emmaus," which has been often engraved 
and was formerly in the collection of Louis XIV. Vasari, 
the author of the first dictionary of painters (1512—1574), is 
represented by four fine subjects, the largest and best of which 
is " The Salutation of the Virgin by the Angel— Hail, Mary, 
Blessed art thou !" These, with nine pictures by, and after the 
style of, Leonardi da Vinci, and thirteen by Domenichino, 
also called Zampieri (1581— 1641), form the most noticeable 
pictures of the Italian school in this collection. Murillo, 
besides the famous subject already named, has six other pic- 
tures in the Louvre. Of all the Spanish artists, this " painter • 
of immaculate conceptions " was undoubtedly the first. 

The Dutch, Flemish, and German schools of painting are 
well illustrated in this gallery ; and but for the want of space, 
we should be induced to attempt a brief notice of some of 
them. But when once a man begins to talk of the merits of 
Paul Bril and Gerard Douw, Backhuysen and Vandervelde, 
Vandyck and Rubens, Holbein and Huysman, Wouvermans 
and Rembrandt, the Ostades and Gabriel Metzu, Jacob 
Jordaens and Hans Hemling, Van de Mer and Paul Potter, 
Steeriwick and Teniers, Wynants and Peter Keefs, there is no 



knowing when he will stop; so, with some little conudera- 
t.oa for the reader, we shall leave the tempting subject for 
the present — merely reminding him that some of these 
names are familiar in our pages. The French school, as 
might be anticipated, is abundantly illustrated in the national 
collection of France. Here we have Charles Le Brun (1619— 
1690), Claude Lorraine (1600—1682), Grimoux (1688—1740), 
Rigaud (1663—1743), Watteau (1684—1721), Le Sueur and 
a whole host of others, in all the glories of their several 
styles; the sprightly wit and gaiety of Watteau contrast- 
ing pleasantly with the sober grandeur of Le Sueur and 
the calm beauty of the unmatchajble Claude. But if we are 
unable, now, to speak satisfactorily of the Dutchmen and 
their glorious 'works, how shall we pass by the canvases of 
the modern Gauls ? and how leave the long gallery without an 
enthusiastic acknowledgment of the genius and industry of 
Le Sueur, who has some forty or fifty paintings here — all 
studies; or take our departure from the building without 
once and again passing through those salotis so resplendent in 
paint and gold, without bestowing the stranger's meed of 
praise upon the fancy, the variety, the taste, the charming 
unity and beauty of everything around ? How come back to 
the dusty and dusky beauties of Trafalgar-square, without a 
hope that their ruin may be quickly stayed ? 



THE AGED POET. 

In the decline of life, what old man does not look back with 
regret upon the days of his youth, and sigh for the time when 
every object was adorned, to his ravished view, with the 
charms of freshness and beauty ? But it is more particularly 
when he meets with children abandoning themselves to their 
lovely gambols, that these recollections occur to his mind 
with' vivid force, and that he remembers with sorrow the 
happiness he himself once enjoyed. When he looks at these 
rosy-cheeked cherubs blooming with health ; when his ear is 
assailed with their joyous shouts; when he observes their 
ingenuous spirit, which shrinks from vice, and refuses to 
admit the suspicion of evil ; when he listens to their simple 
prayer, which is obscured by no doubt, and which rises to 
heaven as a living fountain of pure water ; then he begins to 
bewail the bitter experience of life, which enriches the reason 
at the expense of the disappointed heart. 

But if he has received the sensibility of soul and activity of 
mind which constitute a poet, he endeavours to flee from his 
old age, and take refuge in an imaginary world which the 
muse forms for him and adorns with the most delightful recol- 
lections of his past life. There, in an oa=is of peace and 
innocence, he evokes the departed objects of his affection : he 
fancies himself at the favourite spots where his best days were 
spent, and once more becomes the joyous youth surrounded 
by kind parents ; an angel appears to him, and smiles upon 
him in the guise of his mother; and he thus regains, at once 
his old friends, and his young days to solace his declining years. 

But if he searches the treasures of his memory to find the 
rich materials from which he has created this world of the 
past, he knows also that death will open to him a glorious 
destiny in the future. He, therefore, prompts the muse to 
cheer him with delightful visions, and poetry exhibits to his 
view the treasures of paradise, whither he hopes to ascend 
through the mercy of God, Following the steps of Milton 
he penetrates into the abode of the blessed ; he beholds with 
admiration all the rural beauties and most smiling aspects of 
nature ; he wanders amid the delights of this celestial region, 
a single moment in which comprises more enjoyment than a 
long life of happiness here below. He cannot sate himself 
with the numerous and varied pleasures which crowd upon 
his attention ; then he adores the all-powerful Father whose 
goodness flows down to him; to fear and worship Him 
becomes his sole delight. ' In this way, escaping the weary 
hours of his old age, his spirit once more brightens up with 
joy, animated both by the pleasing remembrances of the past 
and the brilliant hopes of the future. 



